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Weekly. 
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Ditto vd 
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Provinces. 
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Ditto oe 
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1,000 
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24th _— ditto. 
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25th = ditto. 
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| This paper is said te 


have some circula- 
tion in the Division. 
but the number of 
subscribers coald 
not be ascertained. 


This paper is not ree 
gularly published 
or want of type. 
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ah | pasate 
BrxGatli. 
r Dacca Division. 
Fortnightly. 
‘“Paridpur Hitaishini’? ...|Fardpur — wis 766 
: $6 Kasipur N ivasi" ». | Kasipur, Barisal __,.., 316 
Weekly. 
1 |“ Barisal Hitaishi”’ -. | Barisal — eee 300 
3 |“ Charu Mihir” ... | Mymensingh oes 900 | 23rd May, 1898. 
3 46 Dacca Prakash ws eee Dacca eee 2,400 29th ditto. 
4 | “Sanjay” ae .». | Faridpur oe senses 27th _— ditto. 
6 ; “Saraswat Patra”’ vee | Dacca ». |About 600 | 25th ditto. 
ENGLISH AND Bgeneatt. 
Weekly. 
1 |“ Dacca Gazette” »«- | Dacca ov 600 | 80th _ ditto. 
BrEne@ali. Cartracone Division. 
Fortnightly. 
1 |°** Tripura Hitaishi” «ee | Comilla nee 450 | Jaishtha, Ist fortnight, 
1505 B. 8. 
Weekly. 
1 | “Jyoti” wes - | Chittagong ‘is wives 26th May 1398. 
2 |“Sansodhini” ... at 2 see 120 | 26th ditto. 
BrnGaLl. Assam. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | “ Paridarsak ” ... | Sylhet pe a. 
2 | “Silchar” eee ... | Silchar, Cachar vs 340 | 2nd fortnight of April, 
1898. 


eee 
II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
 (a)— Police. 


The Burdwan Sanjivant of the 24th May regrets the prevalence of dacoity Boapwaw Saxnvam, 


ae in the Burdwan district during the last two or 

Recrudescence of dacoity inthe si reg years, an? suggests as remedies (1) that persons 
—— ractised in the use - ps and sarkis should 
‘ated as chaukidars; (2) that Government should encourage the revival 

pr oo at 7 fencing with those weapons, which has almost died out in these days. 

9 According to the Basumati of the 26th May, the cartoon in the 

Bangavasi of the 21st May, showing a man in the act 

An obscene cartoon in the Baw- of feeling his uncovered groin, is suggestive of 

yore gross indecency and is punishable under the law, as 

the paper is read by thousands of men and women. Tho writer suggests that 

Babu Kesab Chandra Sen’s “society for the prevention of the spread of obscenity” 
should be revived. 

9 The Hitavadi of the 27th May writes that in the case in which the 

Police Sub-Inspector, the Court Sub-Inspector and 
The Police Sub-Inspector of the Excise Sub-Inspector of Tamlukin the Midnapore 
Tamluk. wes a 
district were prosecuted for outraging the modesty 
of the daughter of one Thakurmani, a public woman of the place, on the false 
pretext of inspecting her on the suspicion of her being attacked with plague, the 
accused have paid the complainant Rs. 15 as compensation, The complainant, 
accordingly, did not put in her appearance during the trial, and. the case was 
dismissed. ‘The manner in which the case has ended is very unsatisfactory. 
The Sub-Inspectors committed oppression and created a panic in the name of 
plague. If the authorities do not make a strict enquiry into their conduct, they 
are sure to become more and more oppressive, 
4, The same paper thanks the Police Inspector of the Bhawanipur thana 
ce for the calmness, cleverness and presence of mind 
le 3 Ss disturb- with which he conducted himself in the late dis- 
turbance at Bhawaunipur, It required no little tact 
and coolness to keep in check an infuriated mob. There would have been a 
serioua riot if the police had used furce. But the Inspector prevented such a 
catastrophe. The tumult was so great that traffic became impossible and tram 
service was discontinued for full two hours. Rai Jogendra Chandra Mitra 
Bahadur also conducted himself with great tact and ability on the occasion. 

5. The Bankura Darpan of the lst June has been informed by Durga 
Charan Rai of the village Bara Bedya, that his 
son Kailas Chandra Rai has been decoyed by an 
arkatt named Nilu Mandal and taken to different depdts. Durga Charan is 
yoing about weeping for his son. Nilu Mandal has been several times guilty of 
such decoying, but he has up to this time met with no punishment. 


A cooly-recruiting case. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


6. The Hitavadi of wna 57 th May is glad to yadensione ag ae y anny 
anerji, Sarishtacar of the District Judge’s Court, 
ene of the Moth Nadia. has been transferred to: Birbhum, and hopes 
that an educated, experienced and respectable gentle- 
man will be appointed in his place. The District Judge ought to listen to this 
Prayer if he wishes to see bribery put a stop to in his court. The District 
Judge is known to be in favour of appointing honest and educated men to posts 
under him, and he may grant the prayer herein made. 
7. A correspondent complains in the same paper that the road cess 
a clerks of Burdwan have not yet been paid for April, 
clerks of Baris, the rosd-cess under the order of the District Magistrate, on the 
ground that ‘‘road cess work is much in arrear.” 
A few have also been fined. _ Notwithstanding the Magistrate’s order, the arrear 
work has not yet been cleared off und the Magistrate has ordered that the clerks 
will be fined if they fail to clear it off within the current month, But why is 
road cess work so much in arrear? Are the clerks intentionally neglecting 
their duty? What isthe opinion of the Deputy Magistrate in charge of the 
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May 25th, 1898, 


( 518 ) 


Cess Department? If it is proved that the arrear is due to the neglect 
ses of the clerks, why not dismiss them? That will be much more postin 
able. ‘The Magistrate’s order in question is highly objectionable. 

8. ‘The same paper has the following: 
The murder of natives by Europeans is about 
Bail given to a Aturopean sc ¢9 assume an epidemic character. Not a day passes 
ee but a native is killed by a European. The Euro. 
ean murderers of natives are rarely punished, and this has increased the hi h- 
os Pt of the ruffianly Kuropeans, many of whom have never seen England 
in their life and yet pass for gentlemen. They lovk upon the Indian people as 
cats and dogs and have taken to killing them. The Government. can and 
should no longer remain indifferent. eas 
A correspondent reports a brutal murder of a native by a European on the 
15th May last at the Kumarkela station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
Mr. Harry Ambler is an Assistant Manager in the firm of Messrs. Deer and Com. 
pany. On the evening of the 15th May he ordered his peon, Jagadeo Tewari, 
to find out coolies to lay sleepers on the railway line. As that was a haut day, 
the peon could not find cvolies, and assured his master that he would find 
coolies the next day. This enraged the European, and he began to kick the 
poor peon in the presence of four railway porters. They reported the matter 
to the station-master, who found the peon dying. Mr. Ambler being informed 
of this, said:—‘‘Let him remain there,’ The poor man died very soon, 
and Mr, Ambler proposed to send the dead body to the head office of his firm at 
Kolanga. ‘The stution-master, however, did not agree to this proposal, The 
olice were communicated with, a police enquiry was instituted, and evidence 
Kes been forthcoming to prove that the poor man was kicked to death by 
Mr. Ambler. Mr. Ambler’s brother is trying to prove that the deceased was 
sickly and weak, but this is far from the truth. He wasa strong-built and 
ey, man of thirty or thirty-two. The uccused has been enlarged on bail 
of Ks. 500. ss 
The case is sub judice and comments upon it willbe unwarranted. It cannot 
but be observed, however, that the accused charged with such a serious offence 
as murder ought nut to have been enlarged on a bail of Rs. 500. Woulda 
native, charged with the murder of a European, likely to have been so leniently 
dealt with? The fact is that these European ruffians should be given no 
occasion to think that the murder of a native is a very light offence. There 
can be no doubt that the acts of these cowardly Europeans shake the public 
confidence in the Government. | 
9. The Aitaishi of the 3lst May has the following on the case of Dr. 
The case of Dr. Laing Laing — a 
A young man of eighteen having raised the 
shutters of the room in which Dr. Laing had shut himself up, he fired. At the 
sound of the gun, the mob fled precipitately. Dr. Laing then, according to his 
own account, came down the stairs and shot duwn another boy of twelve. The 
Magistrate of Alipore held an inquest.over these murders, and declared that 
they were committed in self-defence. The matter has ended there. This has 
quite astonished us. Why should sucha grave matter be disposed of bys 
simple inquest? Why was not Dr. Laing committed to the Sessions? We do 
not blame him for the first shot. But why did he kill the boy, while the mob 


was flying away? That was certainly murder. Is there no way left to have 
him committed to the Sessions? 


(e)—Local Sel/- Government antl Munieitpal Administration. 


10. The Sansodhini of a 25th May reports that the cattle pounds . 
ees Jhittagong cause much hardship to the people. 

Cajtle, pewnda ip VasHageng: ome a paying business ‘. catch 28 bring 
cattle into pounds. Hence, people often drive cattle which have not strayed on 
to the public thoroughfares, where only they. are authorised to catch them. 
Some days ago, a constable induced a boy with a bribe to drive on to the public 
road some. goats which were grazing at a goodly distance from it, near the 
Telegraph Hill. On another occasion, a cartman having let looge the oxen, 
was unloading his cart, when @ constable came up and drove them away to the 


pound. The District Magistrate is requestel to have an enquiry instituted into 
the complaint. 3 


4 


( 510 ) 


i 27th May complains that the Sub-Registrar of the 
eetbator — : Kalighat beraing hdtis in the habit of exacting 
The Sub Registrar of the Kali: itj}458] fees from those who have to use that place. 
ghat burnivg 9/4¢. On the 19th May last, the corpse of a =" bs 
‘a was carried tothe burning ghat for cremation. The 
oS ae prance a police certificate from those who had carried the 
ce oe he ghat, and would not accept death certificate signed by a medical 
ractitioner in Government service. The poor men were thus put to the 
of going to the police-station for a certificate that very night. The 
dead body was allowed to be cremated on the production of the police certifi- 
cate, but the Sub-Registrar demanded and had to be paid an extra fee of 8 
annas for what he called extra fuel required for its cremation. The writer 
ade an enquiry into this complaint, and is thoroughly convinced that it is 
ell founded. itis hoped that the Municipal authorities will take the Sub- 
Registrar's conduct into their consideration. 


12. A Tippera correspondent writes to the Mithir-o-Sudhakar of the 

27th May to say that there is great water-scarcity 

Water-searcity in the Tipperé jn and about Homnabad in that district. Almost 

district. all the tanks have dried up. The misery of the 

people will be indescribable if the rains hold off for a fortnight more. Unless 

the Government excavated new tanks and re excavated old ones, the place 
would become a barren waste. - 


corpse to t 


(g)—Ratlways and Communications including Canals and Irrigation. 


13. The Jyoti of the 26th May says that owing to the mismanagement 
of the India General Steam Navigation Company, 
steamers do not nowadays reach Chandpur in 
time for the passengers to catch the Chittagong train. Great inconvenience is 
consequently felt by the passengers who have to wait a long time at Chandpur. 
The mails too are not regularly delivered at Chittagong. 


14. To obviate the necessity of a long and tedious steamer journey 
between Goalundo and Narayanganj, a corre- 

A railway line between Sivalay snondent of the same paper proposes the construc- 
——— tion of a railway line, 65 miles long, between 
Sivalay and Rajbari. It is urged that such a line will not only shorten 
the journey between Calcutta and Dacca, but will also open up communications 
with all parts of the province. A passenger leaving Calcutta by the night 
mail will reach Dacca on the forenoon of the following day instead of in the 
evening as at present, while a passenger leaving by the morning express will 
be in Dacca in the afternoon. The editor commends the proposal to the notice 
of the authorities and asks the Provincial Conference to take it up for dis- 
cussion. 3 . 


15. A correspondent of the Httavadi of the 27th May brings the follow- 
ing to the notice of the railway authorities :— 

(1) On the down platform at the Howrah 
station there are separate entrances fur male and female passengers. The 
male entrance is, however, at a great distance from the female entrance. This 


causes great inconvenience to female passengers by separating them from their 
male escorts. | 


_ (2). There is no sitting accommodation on the platforms for passengers 
waiting for a train. | 


The Chandpur steamer service. 


A railway grievance. 


* (A) General, 


1é. The Charu Mihir of the 23rd May regrets that the authorities did 

ss 7 not take earlier steps to check the spread of: cholera 

—_ in some Mymensingh which has broken out fiercely in the Mymensingh 

| villages, Katiadi, Bhairav, Bajitpur, &c., and has 

already carried off nearly a thousand persons, The Civil Surgeon of the district 

has deputed only four or five doctors to those villages. It is hoped that the 

oe will make more adequate arrangements for the speedy suppression 
Of the disease. . s aes 


May 27%h, 1908. 
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king of the Famine Commission, the Burdwan Sanjivani of 

a 24th May has the following :— = 
The Famine Code provides for the establish. 
ment of poor-houses for such famine-stricken people 
as cannot work, and for supplying them with food, clothes, medical help, &e., 
at public expense. Yet it is a fact that many people would far rather die than 
resort to the poor-house, and why? Because they fancy, rightly or wrongly, 
that caste and custom are not respected there, and the Hindu would sdoner 


Points for the consideration of 
the Famine Commission. 


. die than have his caste or customs violated. 


BeRDWAN SANJIVANI. 


BasoMati. 
May 26th, 1698. 


Firtavap!, 
May 27th, 1808, 


But did not thousands of people, as a matter of fact, resort to these poor. 
houses during the late famine? They did; but there is evidence enough to 
show that it was with the greatest reluctance and, in a manner, under compul- 
sion from the authorities. They were always for escaping from these houses, 
whenever the sentries were not on the alert. Instances were not also wanti 
of persons, too weak and infirm to walk, dragging themselves out of these 
houses a little way only to die on the road. Some of these escaped paupers, 
on being questioned, gave it as their reason that they preferred to die rather 
than live as outcasts from society, and that they had gone to those houses 
simply for fear of the sarkar. | 

‘The Famine Code prescribes due regard being paid to caste and custom; 
but naturally enough, in the large establishments that have to be maintained 
some remissness in that respect may occur here and there. It is prayed that 
the Famine Commission may have a stricter eye to these matters, in proposing 
alterations in the poor-house rules. It is also suggested that instead of estab- 
lishing one large poor-house in a town, Guvernment should establish many 
small poor-houses, to suit the conveniences of different classes of paupers and 
thus to avoid the irregularities which must ever arise in connection with too 
large an establishment. 

Another point calls for notice. The food-allowance granted to these 
oa gem is admittedly less than that granted to the inmates of a public hospital. 

he policy of the Government seems to be to allow them barely enough to 
live. It is, however, spbmitted that they. should be so fed as to enable them 
to return to their occupations in an able-bodied condition and as early as 
possible. Much conflicting evidence on this point has been laid before the 
Commission ; but there certainly ought not to be any difference of opinion about 
the advisability of making the poor-house allowance at least equal to a public. 
hospital allowance. 7 

18. The same paper strongly deprecates the action of the Government 
In giving a trialto M. Haffkine’s system of in- 
; oculation. The system is still in an experimental 
stage. Medical opinion seems to be hopelessly divided about it. ‘True, none 
of the persons inoculated in Calcutta have yet come to grief from the effects 
.of the operation; but the risk is there all the same. Besides, its prophylactic 
virtue 18 very questionable. Under these circumstances, it is unwise of Govern: 
ment to ask the people to get inoculated. All these riots and disturbances are 

due solely to this inoculation scare. A single death from the effects of the 


operation will create a consternation in the city. Let the virtues of the system 
be more fully proved. ‘Till then let there be no inoculation. 


19. The Basumati of the 26th May asks if there is no resemblance be- 


ee tween the present attempt of the authorities to 

sree isolation and ghat mur- forcibly remove the people suffering, Bay), from 

slight fever, to the plague hospital at Maniktala 

and the practice of Gangayatra, or the removal of the dying to the river 

hank, which has been stigmatised as “‘ hat murder,” by many Europeans of 

high position, on the ground that it is cruelty to forcibly carry a dying 
man to the burning ghat and thus hasten his death. 
20. The Astavads of the 27th May has the following :— 


; a ; A single word, a mere hint is sufficient to set 
“Wh ingre 
Behn dats the public mind on fire, to throw the people into 


a penis and to make even peaceful and law-abiding subjects disturb the 
pu 


@ scene was never before witnessed in India under British rule. 


Plague inoculation in Calcutta. 


Such inci- 


dents were never before known to take place, Such widespread discontent 


ic peace, quite regardless of the consequences of their actions, Such 


— ss - —a——_, . oe 
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strange thing in the annals of British rule. This being the 
oes - Ties a veil fs the ruled ought to try their best to find out an 
answer to the question—Why is this so? We were so long in peace and 
tranquillity under British rule. What 1s it that has deprived us of that 
pene’ and tranquillity ? Why these riots, this bloodshed, these disturbances in 
on That peace and tranquillity which so long reigned in India under 
British rule is no more, and the rulers as well as the ruled know this well. 
We have already shown that the people have ceased to believe what the British 
officials say. For some reason or other, people do not trust the officials as 
they did ides, and we cannot say to whose fault this unfortunate state of 
things is due. Those flatterers and sycophants who pass for the leaders of the 
people, and who were so long in the habit of ‘supporting the Government 
through thick and thin, have shown their courage in flight. The staunch de- 
fenders of the press law have fled from the town with their families, and have 
thereby shown that they have not the courage to rely onthe Government. 
The worthlessness of these self-styled leaders without a following can no 


longer be concealed. 


As for the uneducated masses, they too have clearly spoken out their 
mind. So long, officials and the apologists of the Government were saying 
that discontent and distrust were confined among the educated Babus, and did 
not exist amoung the illiterate multitude, who never care to know how the 
country is being governed and who are enjoying perfect peace and happiness 
under British rule. A change has now come over the spirit of the 
dream. To tell the truth, it has now been conclusively proved that the edu- 
cated community is unmistakably the spokesman of the uneducated com- 
munity. It cannot be gainsaid that in these critical days it is these educated 
Babus, these so-called malcontents and sedition-mongers, who are trying their 
best to pacify the excited multitude, to allay their panic and prevent them 
from creating a disturbance. 


In certain quarters the ‘‘ Congresswallas” had so long passed for arch- 
rebels, but it has now been proved that it is these ‘rebels’ who have, since the 
Tala riot till now, been foremost in helping the Government in maintainin 
the public peace and in preventing the commission of evil. Those officials 
who _ failed to perceive this cannot be said to possess commonsense or 
eyesight. 


Neither cannon balls, nor indiscriminate flogging, nor wholesale imprison- 
ment; is likely to allay the prevailing panic or excitement. Brute force is 
the last thing to win confidence, love and reverence. An attempt to remove 
the prevailing unrest by brute force is sure to increase it. Use of force at 
the present moment will set the country ablaze, and thousands will die in 
the conflagration. This will uot certainly bode good to the Government. 
Chastise and punish by all means those that are not peacefully disposed, 
but do not confound the panic-stricken multitude with the actual law-breakers. 
No one will defend the conduct of those who get frightened and excited all 
of a sudden, and are disposed to commit a disturbance without any reason 
whatever. But is it not far better to ascertain the cause of this change in 
the conduct of these ignorant people than to indiscriminately put them to 
death? The ignorant masses cae not to conduct themselves in this way 
before, ; Nothing but a careful enquiry into the cause of this sudden panic 
and excitement is likely to find out a remedy against the evil in question. 


The Government has no doubt come to know that the people do not fear 
death so much as removal to a hospital. It should therefore leave no stone 
unturned to allay the popular panic. Not to speak of the thoughtless multi- 
tude, panic makes even those that are thoughtful lose all control over their 
reason. None but the Englishman and the Patriot will advise the Government 
to put the panic-stricken people to death. It is an easy thing to kill the 
ignorant multitude, but it 1s a difficult thing to make them see their mistake 
and take to peaceful ways. We would have remained very much grateful to 
those who, careful and cautious themselves, are foremost in advising others to 
take courage, if they hud tried to find out the means of quieting the panic. 
s‘ricken multitude. It is not a great thing to increase the panic of the public. 


< 
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is one thing to be taken into consideration. The’ Indian peo 
are Pebach pescatel They never before created a disturbance, Is . tee 
fault, and their fault alone, that they have made things so hot for the Officials ? 
Are not we and the officinls to blame in this matter? Have we taken all 
possible steps to pacify the panic-stricken public? Are the rules promulgated 
by the authorities and their line of action satisfactory enough? All these 
things should be taken into consideration. 


Let us conclude by saying that true statesmanship consists in paying duo 
regard to time, place and circumstances. It is our rare good fortune that we 
have Sir John Woodburn for our ruler. He has sympathised with us jp 
various ways, There is no doubt that in everything His Honour will consy}t 
the interest of the public. Let not the public foolishly and recklessly offend 
the authorities. Let the authorities also remember that their responsibility is 
great. They should know that it will be highly unjust on their part to do 
anything which is likely to increase the panic of the people. 


21. The same paper regrets that the Chairman of the Calcutta Munici. 
Babu Nalin Bihari Sarkar's Pality did not properly answer Babu Nalin Bihari 
questions on the subject of the Sarkar’s questions on the subject of the plague, 
plague. The Chairman said that all the patients removed to 
the isolation hospital were suspected to be suffering from true plague. In 
answer to Nalin Babu’s last questions, the Chairman said that the Health 
Officer was not willing to discuss them with a layman. Considering the 
prevailing panic and excitement, Nalin Babu’s questions ought to have been 
properly and satisfactorily answered. A satisfactory answer to these questions 
would have allayed the prevailing panic and excitement. 


22, The same paper writes as follows :— 


7 The public are labouring under the impression 

a ee and plague that people are being removed to the plague 
hospital on the merest suspicion of their being 
attacked with plague. They believe that fever or any other illress will serve 
as an excuse for removing a person to the plague hospital. All people are not 
equally intelligent, and they cannot be made to believe that the Government is 
actuated by a benevolent motive. In their opinion the officers who are 
entrusted with the carrying out of the Government’s intention are not likel 


to act in a benevolent spirit, even if that intention is as benevolent as it 1s 
said to be. 


The Bombay doctors who have been appointed on plague duty must 
justify their appointment by ferreting out plague cases. The subordinate 
funicipal officers, in order to prove their efficiency and ability, must find out 
plague where there is none. ‘These men are not guided by the intention of 
the Government, and consequently the benevolent nature of the Government’s 
intention is not enough to re-assure the public. People are naturally in the 
habit of judging things by appearances. Solitary cases of oppression and 
highhandedness make them think that such cases are common. The Govern- 
ment ought to take every step to prevent such a wrong impression taking root 
in the public mind. 

That the Municipal officers entrusted with the duty of finding out sus- 
pected cases of plague are not always acting with discretion, is proved by the 
cases of Bertie and Mildred Andrews. In both those cases the Municipal 
doctors were on the wrong scent, and mistook cases of simple illness for cases 
of plague. It is not at all strange that cases like these only serve to increase 
the public panic. People think that simple fever or any illness of a similar 
nature will lead to their removal to the plague hospital. ‘To allay this panic 
the Government should insist on a minute and careful diagnosis before the 
removal of a suspected plague case to the hospital. The best thing to do, 
however, will be to allow home segregation. And if segregation in a hospital 
1s to be made compulsory, every step should be taken tv prevent popular 
feelings and prejudices from being in any way wounded. 

The disease in question does not appear to be as infectious as it is said to 
be. People living in the same house with a patient suspected to be suffering 
from plague have not been attacked by plague. ‘Two and only two conclusions 
follow from this. Either the disease suspected to be plague is not true plagae 
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‘a not at all an infectious disease. In either case compulsory segre- 
bh 9 b sameveusary. In the opinion of the Bombay doctors the dette of 
Bengal is not favourable to the spread of plague, and ~~ is sure to soon 
disappear. If this is true, let segregation be abolished and let the servicés of 
the Bombay doctors be dispensed with. Their departure will re-assure the 
public, alla their panic and make them return to their occupations. 

93. The same paper writes as follows:— | 
The popular aversion to plague inoculation is 
Ti ee. due to something more than inexperience and _ pre- 
judice. In our opinion, plague inoculation may be accompanied by injurious 
consequences. In the first place, the process 0 introducing germs of poison 
into a healthy constitution is sure to prove harmful and is most likely to be 
the cause of introducing into the body the germs of such contagious diseases, 
as syphilis, phthisis, &c. In the second place, inoculation has not been 
sufficiently proved to be a preventive of plague. — In page 60 of Mr. Nathan’s 
report on plague, we find that “the subsequent history of the persons inoculated 
is not fully known and the inoculation was to a large extent performed when 
the plague was on the wane and on classes of persons not the most likely to con- 
tract plague.” M. Haffkine himself says that “in a large number of household 
the whole of the members of the family were inoculated, leaving none for 
comparison as regards susceptibility to the disease.” The Egypt Commission 
also have expressed an opinion decidedly against plague inoculation. They 
say :— 
a There is always the danger that the enthusiastic advocate for preventive 
inoculations, more particularly if he only have a laboratory and not a medical 


and sanitary education, should view with indifference if not actually oppose | 


the application of practical sanitary measures, relying on a method for dealing 
with disease which from the laboratory point of view 1s perhaps conclusive.” 

‘The individual who dreads contracting the disease, if he believes in 
preventive inoculation, will probably have recourse to it, but he must not 
imavine that it is always so simple an operation as 1t 1s sometimes described. 

‘‘It may be followed by serious and painful symptoms lasting for three or 
four days. 

o The efficacy of preventive invculations against plague remains yet to 
be proved. 

“lhe fact that so many thousands of the population of Bombay have 
been inoculated since the end of January and have not contracted the disease 
proves nothing. ‘hese same people were presumably exposed to infection 
from August to the end of January, without being inoculated and without con- 
tracting the disease, which almost as soon as the inoculations were begun, 
commenced to be on the wane.” 

It is true that none of those who have got themselves inoculated in Cal- 
cutta have shown bad symptoms, but it is equally true that few of those who 
have not got themselves inoculated have been attacked with plague. This 
being the case, why should people feel inclined to get themselves inoculsted ? 
here are people who are getting themselves inoculated either to escape segre- 
gation or to gain official favour. But the authorities should know that most 


people are decidedly opposed to inoculation. They have, moreover, very little 


faith in M. Haffkine, whose opinion, however valuable in his own country 
(Russia), does not count for much in this. His cholera inoculation has failed 
and his plague inoculation also is destined to fail in spite of official support. 
According to M. Haffkine only two deaths occurred among eight thousand 
people inoculated with plague serum. In the opinion of the German Commis- 
sion there were twenty deaths among fourteen hundred inoculated people. 
But why should even one in a hundred die for the sake of an experiment of a 
doubtful nature? In M. Haffkine’s country the experiment was made on 
monkeys, Why should the experiment be made on man in India? 
24. The same paper has the following :— 

The plague scare has not yet subsided. Nay, 
the Bhawanipur tragedy has increased the panic. 
The rumour is afloat among ignorant people that the Government has now 
taken to shooting down any one and every one it likes. The exodus has con- 
sequently been renewed and there is a regular stampede among lowerclass 


The plague scare. 
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ople. Those that still remain are at their ‘wits’ end. They tried to hold a 
meeting on the maidan, but were dispersed by the police. These people 
however, held a meeting at Belgharia ; | 

It is not lower class people alone that are leaving the town.- The upper 
classes also are flying away in a hurry. They say that the aggressiveness of 
the mob will force the Government to adopt sterner measures which will make 
Calcutta too hot for peaceful people. The Lieutenant-Governor’s departure to 
Darjeeling has been a signal for flight. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor has endear. 
ed Wimeclf to the public and his absence from Calcutta has been a sore disap- 
pointment to them. oe? 

25. The same paper publishes a cartoon about the case in which the mud; 
Haridas was maliciously reported to be suffering 
from plague, but was, on inspection, found to be in 
sound health, Haridas, the man with the shaved head, 1s flying away from a 
hot chase by doctors, ae inspectors and constables. Haridas is crying— 
‘Oh! I am caught.” he pursuers are crying—‘‘ Catch him! Catch him! the 
patient is flying away.” The cartoon is headed—“ There is no plague, but 
plague patients must be caught.” The letter-press runs as follows :— 


A plague cartoon. 


CATCHING OF PLAGUE PATIENTS. 


‘“‘O the arch-thief has at last been caught.”’—Vidya Sundar. 


(1) 
No disease or illness, 
But enough of worry and annoyaree ; 
There is hurry-scurry, flight and pursuit, 


Rise and fall. 
(2) 
The patient is in a fix, 
And not knowing what to do 
He leaves his room 
- And runs away. 


(3) 
He falls and rises, rises and falls, 
He is almost dead through fear ; 
He is afraid of being caught 
And of his life being endangered. 


(4) 
The myrmidons of Yama, 
The God of Death himself are after him ; 
The Sarkar’s imps are in hot pursuit. 
The poor man in fear clears the wall in one bound. 


(5) 7 
There is no plague, but plague cases must be found out. 
Where are plague patients to be found ? 
If we cannot find out plague 
For what service are we to draw our pay ? 


(6) 
Thinking this 
The plague party 
e always running about 
In search of plague. 
(7) 
An anonymous letter, 
A mere rumour, an inspection, 


Great indeed is this activity. 
The search is going on in right earnest. 


(8) 
Riot and bloodshed, 


Firing of shot and brandishing of Jath: 
Breaking of heads and limbs, ae eee 
A copious shedding of blood. 


/ 
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(9) 
Glory to Haffkine the hero ! 
Bravo China, the birth-place of plague! 
Bravo plague doctors 
Who have come from Bombay! 
(10) 
Thanks to the Bombay scare! 
Glory to thy name! 
Through your kindness 
How many sights we see ! | 
96. According to the Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 27th May, the Government 
has done well by bestowing honours on Nawab 
oe Saiyid Ameer Hossein and Maulvi Saiyid Nijabat 
Husain, who are fully deserving of the same. 
27. The appointment of Mr. Nolan as the President of the ‘tony fo 
| Commission during the absence of Mr. Risley has 
given much satisfaction’ to the same paper which 
describes him as an officer with broad sympathies. 
28. The same paper has the following :— 
The plague scare has not subsided in Calcutta. 
Though there is no fear of forcible inoculation, 
badmashes are busy circulating false rumours and creating a panic among the 
illiterate. No sort of oppression is being practised upon the people, only the 
badmashes are making riots. Most of the shopkeepers have left the town, closing 
their shops. The educated are doing their best: to re-assure the illiterate, but with 


Mr. Nolan as the President of 
the Plague Commission. 


The plague. 


little or ng effect. It is indeed a matter of regret that the ignorant masses seem — 


to place more trust in the statements of badmashes than in those of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. The Commissioner of Police is doing everything in his power 
to maintain peace and order in the metropolis. 

2. That the imoculation scare has now spread to almost every village in 
the province is due to the mischievous rumours circulated by badmashes, which 
have taken a firm hold of the ignorant mind, At the same time there is 
scarcely any plague in Calcutta now. It is, however, hard to realise what 
the condition of the town will be if plague assumes a virulent form in the 
rainy season, a contingency, which the authorities are now doing their best to 
guard against. ‘The disease will not spread if attention is paid to the sanita- 
tion of the town; and in this the people should supplement the efforts of the 
authorities. Indeed, plague will be nowhere if the residents of Calcutta take 
particular care to improve the sanitation of their houses and surroundings. 
The Muhammadans are not behindhand in their endeavour to keep off the 
plague, and their Imams aro every day offering up payers to the Most High to 
protect the people of Calcutta from the pestilence. 

29. ‘The Assam readers of the same paper write as follows :— 

i i ea It gives one pleasure to note that in less than 

ministration of | ° . 

Assam, ’ two years Mr. Cotton has made gigantic efforts to 

ameliorate the condition of the poor people of Assam. 
When one thinks of what he has already done, one feels an irresistible desire to 
worship him in all reverence. Great must be the good fortune of the people of 
Assam that they have got so able, thoughtful and generous a Governor. Who 
had ever cared to see how many starving, helpless and shelterless tea-garden 
coolies died in many parts of this province? Who had ever paid any attention 
to the subject of providing sufficient food to the ill-paid menials in Government 
employ in days of famine? Mr. Cotton, however, could not remain indifferent 
in such natters. He is about to establish, at the cost of the Government, rest- 
houses in many different parts of the province for the shelter and accom- 


modation of helpless a He has granted a famine allowance of Rs. 1-8 
t. 


to the menial establishme If a terrible earthquake had not devastated 
the province and been followed by flood in Sylhet, he would have done more 
for those who have been entrusted to his care, Mr. Cotton is not satisfied with 
what he has already done; he has now made arrangements for the appointment 
of able Indians to the higher ranks of the Assam public service, Great is really 
Mr. Cotton’s sympathy. Not many months ago he appointed Mr. Abdul 

lajid to an ~ Assistant Commissionership, Then ‘Mr. Manmatha Nath 


MIHTR-0-SUDH4KAR, 
May 27th, 1898. 
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as raised to the office of the Assistant Secretary to the 

yarn Never before were such high offices conferred on witen 
Assam. Mr. Cotton has earned the gratitude of the Muhammadans of the 
province by appointing Maulvi Ahmadulla to succeed Mr. Ghosh as Extra Ag. 
sistant Commissioner. This last appointment has filled every man in Sylhet 
with delight. The Muhammadan community, specially, 18 jubilant. Ma 
Mr. Cotton be crowned with yaya (victory)! May he live long! e are like 
larks hankering for a drop of water, and are delighted by the sight of gathering 
clouds. Mr. Cotton’s acts of justice and good government have, therefore, 
given us great satisfaction. | 


30, The oanjivant of the 28th May has the following :— 


Though plague has not spread as rapidly as 
How to deal with badmashes in foared., we #00 dag tes by no aici vile shew 
ape ant selfish motives badmashes are still circulating 
false rumours and increasing the panic. The authorities have again and again 
declared that no one will be inoculated unless he expressly desires it, but stil] 
many bad things are being done in the name of inoculation. In the 
Bhawanipur riot a boy and a youth were killed, as they well deserved to be, 
when a large number of men did not feel ashamed to make ‘a cowardly 
attack upon a single man. We are sorry for the death of the twelve-year old 
boy ; but such events there must be, if children take voor in riots and quarrels 
as they do in Calcutta. Itis really very difficult to keep oneself steady, sur. 
rounded by an angry mob. 
Some think that the real reason why these false rumours are believed, 
whilst the declarations of Government are not, is that, after so many 
ears’ rule the Government has not secured the confidence of its subjects, 
But this is, in our opinion, not the right view to take of the matter. 
The people, as a body, have every confidence in the Government, and 
care very little for politics or political privileges. They are content 
so long they are not made victims of oppression or injustice. And as 
injustice and oppression cannot flourish under the English Government, the 
people have little reason to feel dissatisfied. That they have been seized with 
panic is not, therefore, due to their want of confidence in the Government, bit 
to their own simple credulous nature, which makes them believe anything and 
everything they hear. What they to-day believe to be true, they will to-morrow 
discard as untrue. What the Government declares to be true is explained away 
as untrue by rumour, and rumour is believed. It is not a question of the 
people’s confidence or want of confidence in the Government. Badmashes are 
trying to inflame the public mind by putting wrong interpretations on the 
declarations of the Government. The Government cannot prevent this. It 
can be prevented by the better classes of people uniting to explain to their 
ignorant countrymen the real motives of the Government. The people, 
however ignorant, are able to see that the fraud which is practised. on them by 
badmashes prevents them from benefiting by the good intentions of Government. 
But it will not do to explain all this to them only once. This should be ex- 
plained to them repeatedly every two or three days. This is the only way in 
which wicked rumours can be prevented from doing any harm. ‘Those who 
will undertake this work of educating the masses in this matter should be 
provided with a police escort, when they will hold public meetings and visit 
bastis. It will also help to bring ronnd the masses to carry through them in 
batches the badmashes who are found doing mischief, proclaiming, at the same 
time their wickedness and guilt. 
31. The Bangavasi of the 28th May has the following :— 


Ths shies eee. It seems that in this plague scare the more 


the Government is trying to treat us well, the more 
aggressive and turbulent we are becoming. We are acting like one who has 


lost his sense and is quite regardless of the consequerces of his actions. The 


Government openly proclaimed that everyone was at liberty to get himself 
inoculated or not, and no force or 


| compulsion was to be used. But this assurance 
had no effect, and the Calcutta public, frightened and panic-stricken, took to 
flight. Those that did not fly raised a hue and cry— the ticcawala 18 
coming; the ticcawala is coming.” The people were, so to speak, driven mad 
aud acted like mad men. ' Se: 
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nce van, in which plague patients are conveyed to the hospital, 
: ahead tad to’ the public. . The public labour under the inspepason— 
rt do not know why—that once in the van @ person 18 sure to die. When 
this popular superstition came to the notice of the Government, it at once 
ordered the Municipal authorities to convey plague patients in palkis, doolte, 
or other conveyances ot @ similar nature. Is not this concession a proof of the 
Government’s kindness and consideration ? The Government is trying its best 
to conciliate the people and promote public weltare. But unfortunately the 
public have failed to rightly understand the motives of the Government, and 
have followed a line of action which has led to harmful and undesirable 

uences. 7 

ae the people alone are not to blame in the matter. The badmashes are 
having a jolly time of it. Professing themselves to be inoculators, they are 
levying nlsokinail from ignorant and panic-stricken people. he more daring 
among these rogues even go the length of professing themselves to be plague 
inspectors, and threatening peaceful householders with the inspection of their 
wives and daughters in order to extort money from them, The ignorant 
people take these badmashes for inoculators and inspectors appointed by the 
Government, and then say that the Government is saying one thing and is 


doing a different thing altogether. ‘The public are in this way losing all faith 


in the Government, and are swallowing the most preposterous rumours, without 
any hesitation whatever, It has become a matter of common occurrence 
to hear people indulging in such insane talk as the following:--“I saw a 
European with my own eyes pricking a man in the shoulder with a needle, 
and the nan at once dropped down dead.” ‘‘A European soldier stripped a 
handsome young lady naked and examined her to ascertain whether she was 
suffering from plague.” ‘‘'The ambulance van isa dark and dreadful convey- 
ance, emitting an obnoxious smell. There is a deadly poison in the conveyance, 
which kills a man as soon as it is administered.” “I have a personal experience 
of the plague hospital. It is a deadful place, a veritable hell on earth. [ 
carried to that place a bird in a cage. The bird died instantly in the foul 
and deadly atmosphere of the plague hospital.” 


There is another rumour afloat which beats all the others hollow. It is | 


being widely talked about that the Government has employed about two 
hundred and fifty female detectives who are visiting houses as beggars and 
itinerant hawkers with the object of inspecting the female members, Many 
of these female detectives have also got themselves employed as maid-servants, 
and are on the look out for plague cases. Ridiculous as this rumour js, the 
ignorant multitude are believing it. One day a man came to us and gave us 
the following information in all seriousness :— A man was-found running in 
the street. The authorities at once came to the conclusion that he had been 
attacked with plague, or why should he run away from the town? They gave 
the man a chase. There was a hot pursuit. The man was caught, but he 
at last managed to escape.” This is a preposterous rumour. But there are 
people who are ignorant enough to believe even a rumour like this. 

The Government’s motive is no doubt benevolent and praiseworthy, but 
the executive authorities entrusted with the carr ing out of the plague regula- 
ions are in many instances acting with indiscrent zeal. We are told—we 
cannot vouch for the truth of our information—that many officers are in the 
excess of their zeal, carrying things with a high hand. It is alleged that, 
in the course of their inspection, they are removing to the plague hospital 
peop!e who are suffering from a slight attack of fever or any other illness of 
an equally harmless nature. We do not know whether there is any foundation 
for this rumour, but we know that it is the impression of many that a slight 
fever or any other illness of a similarly harmless character will cause a man 
to be taken to the hospital. Labouring under this impression, many are still 
flying from the town. We had an interview with the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Mr, Risley before their departure for Darjeeling. ‘What about the plague ?” 
—asked His Honour. ‘“ The inoculation scare,” we replied, ‘* has subsided, 
but a new scare is at its height. It is said that people suffering from simple 
fever are being removed to the hospital.” ¢*This is certainly bad,” said 

is Honour. “There is no want of doctors. Let every suspected case be 
minutely examined by two doctors, and if there is a doubt still, let the case 
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sxamined by an expert before the patient is removed to the hospital. 

reg removed to the hospital without a minute and careful anisnisetions 
This was addressed to the chief medical officer present on the occasion, and 
that officer at ouce expressed his willingness to comply with His Honour’s 
rder. | 
: The Bhawanipur tragedy was a mournful incident. Two persons were 
killed and two were seriously injured, Eight men have been arrested } 
the police. The Bhawanipur incident has thrown the Bhawanipur peopfe 
into a panic. A European, they say, deliberately shot two boys. He has 
been let off, but eight residents of Bhawanipur have been arrested and are in 
custody, awaiting their trial. Nobody threatened the life of the doctor, no 
one brandished a deadly weapon before him. -Why did be then shoot a boy 
of twelve? There is crying and wailing at Bhawanipur, and people say that 
this is tus first time that they have seen a European shooting down: natives 
like cats and dogs. Even wise people are found saying that Mr. Laing did 
not act with calmness. If he had properly exercised his judgment, the mourn. 
ful incident would not have taken place. To tell the truth, whole Bhawanipur 
is in a ferment, and even respectable ladies there are dreaming dreadful dreams 
and crying out in their sleep. ‘hat the Government is blameless in the 
matter goes without saying, and we cannot say how far Mr. Laing or the mob 


at Bhawanipur is responsible for the sad occurrence, We have fallen upon 


evil times, and the must unexpected thing: are happening. 


32. The same paper writes as follows:— 

We wrote to the authorities to ascertain how 
far home segregation was allowable. In reply we 
have been told that ‘‘as regards hospitals, an isolated building will do very 
well. In some wards families are combining to form such hospitals. I trust 
that a remedy will be found for each class of cases, and that the voluntary 
agency may prove successful.” 


We have questioned all Government officials from the Lieutenant-Governor 
to the Health Officer, and we have been assured that force and compulsion are 
far from their mind, It is a pity that notwithstanding these re-assurances, 
disorder is taking place more through the fault of the panic-stricken public than 
through the fault of the officials. 


33. The same paper has the following :— 
We do not believe that inoculation is an in- 
: fallible plague prophylactic. It may, on the other 
hand, introduce germs of new diseases into the body. We van accept plague 
inoculation as a preventive of plague if it can be shown that a person once 
stricken with plague has never again been stricken with that ales. Piague 
inoculation, however, is not followed by plague symptoms. It means nothing 
more than the introduction of a certain quantity of plague virus into the body. 
No one can say that a person inoculated with plague serum has secured perfect 
immunity from plague. The plague inoculation is not ‘exactiy based on the 
principle on which are based small-pox inoculation and vaccination. Small- 
pes nee disappeared from England, but in spite of vaccination, it still rages 
ndia. Why isthisso? It must, however, be admitted that in the absence 
of a better remedy plague inoculation, if harmless, can be given a fair trial 
as & plague preventive. ‘l'o our mind there is no remedy against plague, hut 8 
civilised Government cannot but adopt scientific measures to prevent its spread. 
The plague is a calamity to the ruler as well as to the ruled, and it now behoves 
the latter to faithfully obey the commands of the former. Let controvers 


be laid aside for the present. Let better days come and we shall have enoug 
of agitation and controversy. 3 


34. The same paper has a cartoon in which two men are shown as carry: 

5 heii ing dead rats on their shoulders and Panchananda, 

: a _ as crying. The cartoon is headed—‘ Panchananda 
ss crying. Why is he crying?” The letter-press runs as follows :— 

“The rats are being extirpated and Panchananda is crying. 

: Nothing more strange | 

: One who must die must die, and it matters not whether his death 18 

rought about by disease, or Suffering, or external injury; by fire or water; 


The question of segregation. 


Plague inoculation. 
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isoning or hanging, famine or earthquake. If none of these bring 
my & oe a man, he is sure to die of plague. They say that the 


lague has come, and when they say that it has come, it has come certainly. 
But whether plague has come or not, many will die, They* are born to die 
and must die. But Panchananda will not mourn their death, for the death of a 
person is not a loss, but often again to him. But he cannot but cry when he 
sees rats killed or burnt. Why so? Because Ganes, the god who fulfills all 
our desires, rides the rat, and if the rat is killed, Ganes will be unable to come, 
and if Ganes cannot come siddhs (bhang) will not come, and without siddhs 
Panchnanda cannot write, If Panchananda does not write, the Bangavasi will 
not sell, and if the Bangavasi does not sell, no other paper will. If the papers 
do not sell, how will one live? There is another thing to be considered. The 
mouse is a tiny animal, but it once delivered the lion from the meshes of the 
net in which he was caught. So the life of a tiny animal like the mouse is a 
gain to the world. So we beseech you not to kill rats and mice. Kill what- 
soever and whom soever you like, but do not kill the rat. But if you are 
determined to extirpate the rats under the impression that they have brought 
plague from Bombay, kill them, but spare, O! spare this little mouse, this tiny 
and panic-stricken animal which is seeking your protection. We swear that it 
is a native of Bengal, it nevey went to Bombay, and has not come from that 
place. Spare its life so that a germ of rat life may be preserved to propagate 
the race in future. Panchananda has done you some service in the chastising of 
the pashandas (the wicked). Spare this little mouse in consideration of his 
ser Vices. 


35. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 29th May has the following 
on home-segregation :— 

We have so long laboured, with our contem- 
porary of the Hindoo Patriot, to show that home-segregation cannot be injurious 
in any way. Dr, Mahendralal Sircar has conclusively proved that segregation 
is best done at home. Science and commonsense alike warrant it. Infected 
cattle are better kept in separate sheds than huddled in one. There is no 
natural segregation among the lower animals. It is clearly the intention of 
nature that when taken ill, each should keep to his own habitation. It is the 
vice of Western civilisation to be always outdoing nature. 


When Dr. Sircar is so confident of the efficacy and harmlessness of home- 
segregation, Government should have adopted his views unreservedly. Merit 
is not to be judged by the skin. Dr. Sircar isa great scientist and a great 
physician. One does not come across many such men in Europe—far less in 
India. We are convinced of the wisdom of his counsel, and it will only take 
time to convince Government too of it. 


What we suggest is this: where there are superfluous rooms, in a house, let 
a room be set apart for the plague patient; where there are no superfluous 
rooms, let a new room be built in the house compound; and where the house 
has got no compound, let the terrace be used for the purpose. A room on the 
terrace will be the best of arrangements, in point of light and ventilation. 


The Hindoo Patriot has very well described Hindu segregation, as it has 
been practised from time immemorial, notably in small-pox cases. In 
every disease, we look to our gods, Mother Sitéala wants her small-pox patient 
to be kept religiously clean. His bed must be spread at least twice in the day; 
the bed-sheets must be washed and dried every day. The patient will have his 
single mat dealt with in the same way. He must change his clothes every day. 

he very medicines are rag Sem and are administered to him in the name of 
= god. Wedo not require elng taught to Keep ourselves clean when taken ill. 

heroom of the small-pox patient.is taken care of by us, even as we take care of 
our Thakurghar (god’s room). Incense is burnt there day and night. Not every- 

ody is allowed to enter it; and those that enter must have on washed clothes ; 
ond when they come out, they must put them off again. Clothes of an infected 
amily are not given to the washerman to be washed; the barber is not called 
in 3 even beggars are refused their doles, The infection is shut in from all 
" es. This is the Hindu’s segregation as opposed to the Western practice of 

uddling all the infected in one house. o wonder that the Hindu has got 
small respect for Europe’s segregation. 


Home-segregation. 
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36, Referring to the plague panic in Calcutta, the Dacca Pra}, 


as 
_ , ‘29th May regrets that the people, and the eee 
ie of the plague panic ™ classes in particular, are strangely sceptical about th 
cutta. x good intentious of the Government re arding rs 
plague measures that have been adopted. It was the educated a a 


} . be ; asses Who 
first caught the panic on hearing of Iswar Mudi’s death at Kapalitola. The 


began the stampede, their servants and their neighbours joined them, and by 
and by the panic became universal. It broke out into disturbances and riot, 
and the repeated assurances of the Government had not the slightest effec 
on the frightened people. In their reckless struggle to save themselves ang 
their families from imaginary oppression at the hands of the plague authorities 
they underwent unnamed hardships and indignities at railway and steamer 
stations. 

Whence, it is asked, is this mistrust of Government and this recklogg 
activity among the quiet citizens of the town? It is all due to an intensifieg 
dread of death brought about oye J by ignorance of the Hindu scriptures and 
partly by the blighting Western education. The old Hindu with his unflinch. 
ing faith in fate did not fear death. | 

37. Says the Hitaishi of the 31st May :— 


oe There is nothing in the terms of the Venice 
on ta ganas of segregation “Convention which precludes Government from in. 

troducing such systems of segregation and isolation 
as are conformable to the customs and feelings of the country. We have 
such systems, and we adopt them in small-pox cases. The patient: is isolated 
at home in a room which is regularly washed and scrupulously kept clean. 
Only one or two persons are allowed to enter it, and when they leave it, they 
have to change their clothes. Barbers and washermen, who might spread 
infection, are not called in when a house is infected. And even alms are not 
given to beggars. The system is an efficacious one, and is indeed the only 
system that can be successfully adopted in this country.. And yet Gover- 
ment would perforce introduce Western methods, and thus bring about the ruin 
of the metropolis ! : : 

It is almost certain that if Government only permit home-segregation, 
the patient being nursed by his own people and treated by his own doctor, 
the mortality from the disease will be considerably diminished. The stampede 
will cease, the people will return to the town, the bugbear of inoculation will 
vanish, the commerce of the town will regain its activity, and these sad riots 


and disturbances will be things of the past. We hope that Government will 
accede to the country’s prayer. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


38. The Sansodhini of the 25th May has the following on the prospects 

p co men of the crops in the Chittagong district :— = 

Chlmedean distdet” maps Oe Chaitra and Baisakh have passed away ; it 18 

now well into the middle of Jyatstha, and yet no 

rain has fallen. The fields are cracked in the sun. The aus season 1s COmlDg 
to an end, and yet cultivation hes not so much as begun. 

There were poor crops in the last few years; then there was the destruc- 
tive cyclone; and so the stock of grain in the district is nearly run out. 
They had pent all their savings in the late famine; and what they had still 
left in the s ape of ornaments had to be sold off after the cyclone and spent 
on the rebuilding of their houses. Nobody who knows the district can ques 
tion the correctness of this account. The rate of interest demanded by the 
mahajans has risen to 6} per cent. per month. 

Scarcity of food has already begun to be felt by the middle classes 
and the labourers, among whom the fishermen, the sahars and the paddy- 
threshers suffer most. In these hard times, nobody buys fish of the fishermen; 
the kahars lived by selling fuel; but the cyclone has by felling trees made 


fuel extremely cheap; the poor widows who lived by threshing paddy ge 
no paddy now to thresh. | 


So the aus crop has failed. The aman crop will not be ready till Agrahaysn 


or Paus, It is fearful to think how the poor people will live through the six oF 
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seven months that still remain. Prices continue rising every day. The lives 


of the people are in Government’s hands. Nothing can be wiser.than the. 


i ounsel given to Government by Bahu Nityanand Rai. There 
so soe wap of pc in the district ; let ‘Government, kindly buy in rice 
now—otherwise there will be a fearful calamity. Government will suffer no 
loss by buying in rice now and selling it out in famine time. The tea-planters 
in Assam, Sylhet, Siliguri, &c., &c., who do the same thing, suffer no loss. 
ae buy in rice when prices are low, and sell it out at fair prices when the 


local supply runs out. | 

39, The same paper complains that, although from last December the signs 
of an approaching famine in the southern parts 
Distress in the Chittagong dis- OF the Chittagong district, which had been inun- 
asa dated during the late cyclone, were being brought 
to the notice ef the authorities, they have not yet wakened up to the matter. 
One Babu Benimadhav Das, m.a., who has Just visited certain villages under 
the Banskhali thana, says that many eo there get only one meal in the 
day; not a few are obliged to eat boiled vegetables instead of rice; and there 
are some families which have to go without food. He has also heard that the 

state of things is worse in the villages, includiug Ilsa further to the south. 


The same paper speaks of a merchant’s clique in Chittagong :—- 

It is a common trick with merchants to raise the price of an artiele by 
declaring that its supply has run short in the market. The Chittagong 
merchants have of late resorted to this trick for impoverishing the people. 
The import of rice this year has not been -below normal, but the rice dealers 
of the place have in a body advanced sums to buy in among themselves the 
whole of the Rangoon rice imported. They are thus enabled to raise the 
price of rice as high as they choose. Rangoon rice, for example, which ought 
to sell at Rs, 3-4 per maund, now sells at ‘Rs, 4-8. | 

We are not aware whether Babu Nityanand Rai isin the clique, or whether, 
which is more likely, he is looking about to break it in the interest of middle class 
people. Whoever breaks the clique, whether Babu Nityanand or the Collector 
of the District, will be welcomed as the saviour of the people. 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


40. The Hitavadi of the 27th May quotes the following from the Indian 
Daily News :—. 


‘Bogus plague specifics. 


The plague scare has given an impetus to a form of swindling, which 
deserves exposure. Most of the native and vernacular papers now contain 
glowing accounts of the virtues of so called ‘ plague specifics.” Now, up to the 

resent, science knows nothing of a specific for the plague, and it may be taken 
or granted that necessitous Bengali medicine-vendors are. absolutely ignorant 


of remedies for the plague, and are simply reaping a harvest from the sale of 
these bogus remedies.” | 


The Bangavasi, continues the writer, is the one, vernacular paper, the 
proprietor of which is selling plague specifics. Th 
ought not to have ridiculed the whole native press in this connection. 


41. The Bangavasi of the 28th May contains the following :— 

Mr. Gladstone What was he P Gladstone is dead. Ho bad all that it bing 
possible for man to get. He was the son of a rich 

father. He was blessed with a handsome and imposing presence. He was 
fortunate in the choice of his wife, who comes of a high family and has always 
been known to be good, faithful, pious and intelligent. Gladstone was 
uncommonly intelligent, uncommonly wise and uncommonly able. ‘The 
magic of his eloquence held his audience spell-bound. Unparalleled as were 
ladstone’s mental and physical powers, his moral and religious virtues were 


a unparalleled. His moral character was unimpeachable, and his piety 
was the admiration of the world. Over and above this, Gladstone was the 


Prime Minister of the greatest nation on earth. His power and prestige and 
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arity were in no way inferior to those of Queen Victoria. Nea in’ 
soos he was more honoured and respected than the Queen. ie on 
blessed with a large family of children and grandchildren. In fact, al) hi, 
desires had been fulfilled, and he had nothing more to desire. Now that such 
a man dies at so advanced an age, why should we mourn his death? 
We Bengali Hindus, however, are very little concerned with the life 
or death of a great man like Gladstone. None of the materials of which 
Gladstone was made is present in our constitution. It is not likely that 
we shall ever come to acquire any of those virtues which Gladstone 
ossessed in so large a measure. His strength, his energy, his intelligence, 
his power, his mental and physical resources, his calmness, his fortitude—all 
these sterling qualities we do not posséss, nor are we likely to possess, 
A study of Gladstone’s life shows one thing, It shows that if we allow the 
sterling qualities of the soul to work from within outward in all their strength 
and energy, they are sure to make themselves manifest in dazzling effulgence, 
Had Gladstone been born in India, in this land of karma, all his unparalleled 
powers, physical, intellectual and moral would have naturally taken an inward 
instead of an outward direction. They would have been absorbed in his 
soul, leaving the blessed possessor of that soul in silent ne, a of the most 
erfect spiritual bliss, and whoever could have scen or could have known to see 
him would have prostrated himself at his feet in wonder and reverence. But 
like a Mahdpurush, pursued by a curse, Gladstone was born in Yavana land, 
the land of bhoga (earthly enjoyment), and that is why, after breaking forth 
for a moment into beautiful coruscations like the rainbow in the autumnal 
sky, he has melted away like a bubble in the water. The Hindu can only 
see the full beauty and grandeur of Gladstone’s life; he may get himself 
charmed with it if he likes; but he should not run after it as a thing to be 
possessed. For that is a thing which it is not for the Hindu to covet. 
The destinies of a nation are often bound up with the life of one man. 
With Gladstone’s prosperity was bound up the prosperity of thle English 
nation, Now that he is dead and has cut the thread which bound him with 


the destinies «f England, let us see with whom Providence next binds those 
destinies. 


42. The same paper writes as follows :— : 


Shs Seti tees We are glad that Babu Asutosh Nath of Kasim- 
bazar has been made a Raja. His enemies aay 
that he owes his honour to his princely donation to the Lady Dufferin Fund. 
To insinuate any such thing, however, will be the height of a low taste. Sri 
Krishna Rai of Sylhet also has been made a Raja. His honour has given us 
great satisfaction, Nawab Ameer Hossein, our courteous Presidency Magistrate 
has been made a Nawab Bahadur, and Mr. Abdur Rahman has been made a 
Khan Bahadur. Mr, Abdur Rahman so long used to delight in an English 
“Mr.” or ‘‘ Esq.” against his name. The native title conferred upon him will 
now make him forsake this English appendage to his name. Babu Krishna 
Chandra Chatterji, the retired Sub-Judge, has been made a Rai Bahadur, but 
his son-in-law, Pandit Haraprasad Sastri, is already a Muhamahopadhyay,. Babu 
Manilal Nahar of Lalbag has been honoured with a Rai Bahadurship, and this 
_ 18 @ great satisfaction to us. Babu Anath Nath Mallik who made a present of 
a plot of land to the Lady Dufferin Fund Committee richly deserves the 
honour conferred on him. Babu Manilal Banerji of Kidderpore has been made 
a Rai Bahadur. May he live long and prosper! The honour conferred on the 
Maharaja of Cooch Behar should be prominently noticed. No Bengali was 
ever before honoured with aC. B, The Maharaja has won this honour by 
deeds of valour and he richly deserves it. 
43. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika ‘of the 29th May has the following 


es _ with reference to the plague riots in Calcutta:— 
“ie cone o te On _ lt is generally. La aoa that these plague 
npn __ disturbances are solely the work of the ignorant 
arg eg masses. The higher classes have nothing whatsoever to do with them. 
ut the Englishman and most other Anglo-Indian papers would not stop at this 
ae fact; they would be for ever looking out for wire-pullers from bebiod 
pe seeing sedition in the most innocent criticisms of the plague measures 
opted by Government. To say there is no plague in the town is a distinct 
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| / | ; 
crime in the eyes of the Englishman. It is the old story of Bombay over 


n. | 
Fortunately for us, Lord George Hamilton agrees with us in the view that: 


the riots are the work of the ignorant masses./ Sir John Woodburn too is well 
aware that the higher classes are eager to help the Government in its arduous 
work of combating the plague; that fair criticism does not mean sedition; and 
that medical opinion is divided on the question of the efficacy of segregation, 
inoculation, &c. Weare certain that the Englishman is bound to be disappointed. 


The plague scare will soon vanisb, and with it all these disburbances will be 
at an end. 


44. Speaking of the Provincial Conference held at Dacca, the Dacca 


Prakash of the 29th May expresses itself to be not 
very fond of idle Auzuks and reports that Dacca is 
not enthusiastic over it; and that many distin- 
guished pleaders and zamindars of the place have kept themselves aloof 
from it. 


The Provincial Conference at 
Dacca. , 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengali Translator. 
BenGAL! TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 
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